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HON.  ROBERT  TODD  LINCOLN 


THE  FIRST  BORN  SON  OF  ABRAHAM  AND  MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  first 
child  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Lincoln, 
was  born  in  Springfield,  Illinois  on 
August  1,  1843.  Although  his  birth- 
place was  a  humble  one  indeed — his 
parents  then  living  in  a  boarding 
house  called  the  Globe  Tavern  — he 
was  endowed  with  the  aristocratic 
name  of  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Robert  Todd,  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Kentucky. 

When  Robert  was  a  little  over  three 
years  old,  his  father  wrote  a  letter  to 
Joshua  Speed  in  which  he  made  the 
following  comment  about  Robert: 

"We  have  another  boy  (Edward) 
born  the  10th  of  March.  He  is  very 
much  such  a  child  as  Bob  was  at  his 
age,  rather  of  a  longer  order.  Bob  is 
'short  and  low,'  and  I  expect  always 
will  be.  He  talks  very  plainly, — al- 
most as  plainly  as  anybody.  He  is 
quite  smart  enough.  I  sometimes  fear 
that  he  is  one  of  the  little  rare-ripe 
sort  that  are  smarter  at  about  five 
than  ever  after.  He  has  a  great  deal 
of  that  sort  of  mischief  that  is  the 


offspring  of  such  animal  spirits.  Since 
I  began  this  letter,  a  messenger  came 
to  tell  me  Bob  was  lost;  but  by  the 
time  I  reached  the  house  his  mother 
had  found  him  and  had  him  whipped, 
and  by  now,  very  likely,  he  is  run 
away  again.  Mary  has  read  your  let- 
ter, and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to 
Mrs.  Speed  and  you,  in  which  I  most 
sincerely  join  her.  As  ever  yours, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

At  the  age  of  seven  Robert  was 
sent  to  a  local  academy  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Easter- 
brook.  Here  the  boy's  primary  educa- 
tion was  received.  When  he  was  ten 
he  entered  Illinois  State  University 
also  at  Springfield — not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  University  of  Illinois 
— and  graduated  from  this  institution 
in  1859.  His  training  in  this  school 
had  not  been  sufficiently  advanced  to 
allow  him  to  enter  Harvard  Univer- 
sity as  he  had  hoped  to  do  and  he 
failed  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions. 
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Higher  Education 

Robert  was  then  sent  to  Exeter 
Academy  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 
to  prepare  himself  for  entrance  to 
Harvard.  He  often  suggested  that  his 
presence  at  Exeter  was  indirectly  re- 
sponsible for  his  father's  nomination 
to  the  Presidency  at  Chicago  in  1860. 
It  was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Robert  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  the 
address  in  New  York  in  February 
1860.  This  journey  from  New  York 
to  New  Hampshire  made  possible 
many  speaking  engagements  which 
counted  mightily  in  swinging  the  New 
England  delegates  to  him  in  the  Wig- 
wam convention  four  months  later. 

While  in  school  at  Exeter  Robert 
boarded  with  a  Mrs.  S.  B.  Clark  who 
lived  at  the  corner  of  High  and  Pleas- 
ant streets.  His  roommate  was  George 
Latham,  also  of  Springfield,  Rlinois. 
George,  even  with  the  Exeter  training, 
failed  in  the  Harvard  examination, 
and  this  failure  brought  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting letters  the  President  ever  wrote 
to  a  young  man.  His  attitude  toward 
young  Latham  indicates  the  interest 
Robert's  father  had  in  his  own  son's 
education. 

"Springfield,  His.,  July  22,  1860 
"My  Dear  George: 

"I  have  scarcely  felt  greater  pain  in 
my  life  than  learning  yesterday  from 
Bob's  letter,  that  you  had  failed  to 
enter  Harvard  University. 

"And  yet  there  is  very  little  in  it,  if 
you  will  allow  no  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement to  seize,  and  prey  upon 
you.  It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  you  can 
enter,  and  graduate  in,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; and  having  made  the  attempt, 
you  must  succeed  in  it.  Must  is  the 
word. 


"I  know  not  how  to  aid  you,  save  in 
the  assurance  of  one  of  mature  age, 
and  much  severe  experience,  that  you 
can  not  fail,  if  you  resolutely  de- 
termine that  you  will  not. 

"The  President  of  the  institution 
can  scarcely  be  other  than  a  kind 
man;  and  doubtless  he  would  grant 
you  an  interview,  and  point  out  the 
readiest  way  to  remove,  or  overcome, 
the  obstacles  which  have  thwarted 
you. 

"In  your  temporary  failure  there  is 
no  evidence  that  you  may  not  yet  be 
a  better  scholar,  and  a  more  success- 
ful man  in  the  great  struggle  of  life, 
than  many  others,  who  have  entered 
college  more  easily. 

"Again  I  say  let  no  feeling  of  dis- 
couragement prey  upon  you,  and  in 
the  end  you  are  sure  to  succeed. 

"With  more  than  a  common  interest 
I  subscribe  myself. 

"Very  truly  your  friend, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

Robert,  however,  was  well-pre- 
pared at  Exeter  for  the  Harvard  ex- 
amination. An  excerpt  from  a  letter 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  to  one 
of  his  very  closest  friends,  Dr.  Henry, 
on  July  4,  1860,  mentions  the  plans 
for  Robert's  university  training: 
"Our  oldest  boy  'Bob'  has  been  away 
from  us  nearly  a  year  at  school.  He 
will  enter  Harvard  University  this 
month.  He  promises  well,  considering 
we  never  controlled  him  much," 

Not  only  at  Exeter  was  Robert 
bothered  by  professional  politicians 
who  would  seek  to  use  him  as  a  me- 
dium of  approach  to  his  father  but 
also  at  Harvard.  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply 
to  one  of  his  son's  letters  became  in- 
valuable to  Robert  in  dismissing 
other  applicants  for  his  favor.  The 
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President's  admonition  the  boy 
read,  "If  you  do  not  attend  to  your 
studies  and  let  matters  such  as  you 
write  about  alone,  I  will  take  you 
away  from  college." 

Captain  Lincoln 
Robert  would  have  been  an  ab- 
normal boy  if  he  had  not  wanted  to 
join  the  army  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  while  he  was  in  his  fresh- 
man year  in  Harvard.  We  have  posi- 
tive evidence  that  as  early  as  1863  he 
was  making  a  concerted  effort  to  en- 
list, as  is  indicated  by  the  following 
citation  which  Emily  Todd  Helm 
made  in  her  diary  while  visiting  in 
the  White  House  at  this  time. 

"She  (Mrs.  Lincoln)  is  frightened 
about  Robert  going  into  the  army. 
She  said  today  to  Brother  Lincoln  (I 
was  reading  in  another  part  of  the 
room  but  could  not  help  overhearing 
the  conversation)  :  'Of  course,  Mr. 
Lincoln,  I  know  that  Robert's  plea  to 
go  into  the  army  is  manly  and  noble 
and  I  want  him  to  go,  but  oh!  I  am 
so  frightened  he  may  never  come  back 
to  us!'  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  his  wife: 
"Many  a  poor  mother,  Mary,  has  had 
to  make  this  sacrifice  and  given  up 
every  son  she  had  and  lost  them  all." 
On  this  occasion,  however,  Mary's 
appeal  prevailed.  Less  than  two  years 
later,  when  the  subject  again  was  in- 
troduced by  Robert,  Mr.  Lincoln 
again  sided  with  Robert  and  finally 
Mary  Lincoln  herself  acquiesced.  In 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  criticised  the  fact  that  Robert 
had  not  enlisted,  Mary  replied: 

"Senator  Harris;  he  is  not  a 
shirker  as  you  seem  to  imply  for  he 
has  been  anxious  to  go  for  a  long 
time.  If  fault  there  be,  it  is  mine,  I 


have  insisted  that  he  should  stay  in 
college  a  little  longer  as  I  think  an 
educated  man  can  serve  his  country 
with  more  intelligent  purpose  than 
an  ignoramus." 

Among  the  young  men  who  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1864  with 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  was  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln.  Although  he  imme- 
diately entered  the  Harvard  law 
school,  he  was  again  urging  his 
father  to  allow  him  to  enlist,  and,  on 
January  19,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote 
to  General  Grant  who  treated  Rob- 
ert in  a  similar  manner  to  other  Har- 
vard graduates  by  giving  him  a  com- 
mission as  captain.  He  entered  the 
army  immediately  and  was  with  Grant 
at  the  time  of  Lee's  surrender.  He 
returned  from  the  front  on  April  14 
and  made  a  verbal  report  to  his 
father  on  the  surrender  of  the  south- 
ern troops.  That  very  night  his  father 
was  shot  at  Ford's  Theatre  by  Booth. 

A  Chicago  Lawyer 

A  reported  conversation  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  with  his  son 
the  day  on  which  the  President  was 
assassinated  indicates  that  it  was  the 
plan  of  Robert  to  finish  his  law 
course  at  Harvard.  The  father  is  re- 
puted to  have  said,  "Robert,  you  must 
lay  aside  your  uniform  and  return  to 
college.  I  wish  you  to  read  law  for 
three  years  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  tell 
whether  you  will  make  a  lawyer  or 
not." 

The  death  of  Robert's  father,  how- 
ever, changed  his  plans.  He  went  back 
to  Illinois,  and  took  up  his  residence 
in  Chicago  where  he  resumed  his  law 
studies  so  abruptly  broken  off  when 
he  entered  the  army.  He  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  in  1867,  just  thirty 
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years  after  his  illustrious  father  was 
given  a  law  license. 

One  of  the  earliest  glimpses  we  get 
of  Robert  Lincoln  after  he  started  to 
practice  law  comes  to  us  from  an 
Englishman  who  visited  his  ojffice 
within  a  few  months  after  he  had  se- 
cured his  license. 

Reverend  Newman  Hall  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln  two  years 
before,  made  this  notation  on  his 
visit  to  Robert's  law  ofl&ce  at  Chicago, 
and  it  was  printed  upon  his  return  to 
Europe: 

"In  the  course  of  the  day  we  called 
to  see  young  Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln, 
whom  we  found  writing  at  his  desk, 
up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  (he  is  an 
attorney).  There  was  nothing  in  his 
manner  to  indicate  that  his  father  had 
occupied  a  higher  position  than  any 
other  citizen,  and  he  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  breakfast  with  us  at  our 
hotel  the  next  day.  He  is  about  five 
and  twenty,  modest,  quiet  and  unas- 
suming. No  one  seemed  to  regard  him 
as  possessing  any  rank  by  reason  of 
his  father  having  been  President,  nor 
did  he  so  regard  himself. 

"He  said  he  always  knew  he  must 
get  his  own  living — ^he  had  been  from 


the  first  brought  up  for  the  law,  and 
had  not  allowed  his  studies  to  be  in- 
terrupted a  single  day  by  his  father 
being  President — the  only  pause  had 
been  his  army  service." 

The  statement  made  by  Robert 
about  his  decision  to  study  law  is  in 
keeping  with  the  testimony  of  his 
father  who  told  a  young  inquirer,  "H 
you  are  resolutely  determined  to 
make  a  lawyer  of  yourself  the  thing 
is  more  than  half  done  already." 

No  sooner  was  Robert  established 
as  a  young  Chicago  lawyer  than  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Harlan, 
daughter  of  James  Harlan,  United 
States  senator  from  Iowa  who  had 
been  a  close  personal  friend  of  Rob- 
ert's father.  They  were  married  in 
Washington  on  September  24,  1868. 

The  manner  in  which  Robert  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  professional 
tasks  brought  words  of  commendation 
from  his  acquaintances,  as  indicated 
by  this  excerpt  from  a  current  maga- 
zine on  July  8,  1871 : 

"Mr.  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  President,  has  won  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  Illinois  by  his 
persistent  refusal  to  accept  political 
office,  and  his  devotion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  a  lawyer.  He  is 
now  about  25  years  of  age,  and  has 
the  reputation  in  Chicago  of  being 
an  excellent  manager,  a  shrewd  and 
capable  lawyer,  and  systematic  man 
of  business.  Those  who  know  him 
best  predict  for  him  an  eminent  po- 
sition at  the  bar." 

It  was  in  1872  that  Robert  made  a 
European  trip.  After  returning  to 
Chicago  he  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Edward  S.  Isham.  He  became  a 
prominent  lawyer  in  Chicago  and 
had  many  influential  clients  includ- 
ing   insurance   companies    and    rail- 
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roads.  His  ability  as  an  administrator 
was  recognized  by  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  who  appointed  him  a  trustee 
of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad. 

A   Statesman  of  Note 

It  was  not  until  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old  that  Robert  began  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  national  politics. 
He  was  largely  drawn  into  the  cam- 
paign of  1880  because  of  his  loyalty 
to  General  Grant  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated  in  the  last  days  of  the 
war.  There  was  considerable  agita- 
tion for  a  third  presidential  term  for 
Grant.  Lincoln  was  elected  as  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion and  made  a  Presidential  elector. 

Wlien  Garfield  was  finally  nom- 
inated and  later  elected,  Lincoln  was 
very  much  surprised  to  be  invited  to 
take  a  place  in  his  cabinet.  Reluctant- 
ly he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Secre- 
tary of  War.  After  Garfield's  assas- 
sination his  successor,  Arthur,  came 
to  the  Chief  Executive's  chair,  and  an 
almost  complete  change  was  made  in 
the  cabinet  personnel  but  Robert  Lin- 
coln was  retained. 

One  of  Robert  Lincoln's  associates 
and  prominent  member  of  Congress 
has  given  a  brief  but  interesting 
sketch  of  Lincoln: 

"I  first  met  him  in  Washington 
shortly  after  I  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  the  fall  of  1872,  and  while  he 
was  a  polished  gentleman  and  wholly 
different  in  views,  actions  and 
physique  from  his  father,  I  got  the 
early  impression  of  him  that  thous- 
ands of  others  had.  Later  as  I  learned 
him  I  loved  him.  He  was  intensely 
patriotic  and  accepted  political  posts 
at  great  sacrifices  to  his  fortune, 
which  in  those  days  was  not  any  too 
great.  As  Secretary  of  War  under  Gar- 


field and  Arthur,  at  which  time  I  was 
the  head  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  found  that  he  was  extremely 
efficient  and  well  informed  upon  the 
armies  and  his  duties  as  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer." 

Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  of  the 
War  Department  brought  much  fav- 
orable comment,  especially  from  the 
officers  of  the  Army,  as  he  filled  his 
post  with  unusual  ability  and  fair- 
ness to  all.  One  comment  noted  that 
"His  reputation  as  a  cabinet  officer 
was  high;  his  performance  of  the  du- 
ties .  .  .  showed  a  clear  head  .  .  . 
and  a  trained  mind  combined  with 
determined  industry  and  earnestness 
of  purpose."  One  of  his  most  com- 
mendable services  was  rendered  to 
the  flood-stricken  refugees  located 
along  the  Mississippi  River  who  had 
suffered  from  unprecedented  high 
waters  in  1884. 

While  it  was  Lincoln's  loyalty  to 
his  military  chief.  Grant,  that  had 
drawn  him  into  national  politics,  it 
was  likewise  his  loyalty  to  his  politi- 
cal chief,  President  Arthur,  which 
closed  the  door  to  the  Presidency 
which  seemed  to  be  open  to  him  in 
1884.  He  refused  to  run  against  Ar- 
thur for  the  Republican  nomination, 
although  he  was  urged  to  do  so  by  a 
large  number  of  the  party. 

It  was  during  this  period,  while 
serving  as  Secretary  of  War,  that  his 
mother  passed  away  in  Springfield, 
Illinois.  If  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was 
sufficiently  well  to  have  appreciated 
the  fame  her  son  had  acquired  it  must 
have  given  her  some  degree  of  satis- 
faction to  feel  that  her  son  as  well  as 
her  husband  had  been  honored  by 
the  nation.  She  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  him  receive  his  next 
great  honor. 
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When  President  Harrison  was  in- 
augurated in  1889  Mr,  Lincoln  was 
named  as  the  United  States  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  1893.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  one  of  the  many  great 
tragedies  of  his  life  occurred.  Within 
a  year  after  reaching  London,  Rob- 
ert's only  son,  named  Abraham  for 
the  boy's  illustrious  grandfather, 
passed  away.  This  threw  a  great 
shadow  over  the  life  of  the  American 
ambassador. 

The  political  career  of  Robert  Lin- 
coln closed  in  1893  and  from  then 
on  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  busi- 
ness. He  became  special  counsel  for 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
and  later,  upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Pullman,  he  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  In  1911  he  re- 
signed to  become  chairman  of  the 
company's  board  of  directors.  He  was 
also  associated  in  an  executive  capa- 
city with  other  institutions,  serving 
as  a  director  of  both  the  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company  and  the 
Commercial  National  Bank. 

Characteristics 
There  appears  to  be  but  one  oc- 
casion on  which  Robert  Lincoln  gave 
a  public  address  about  his  father.  It 
was  delivered  on  October  7,  1896,  at 
the  thirty-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  at  Gales- 
burg.  He  spoke  as  follows: 

"On  an  occasion  of  this  peculiar 
significance  it  would  suit  me  far  bet- 
ter to  be  a  listener  or  to  give  you 
hearty  assurance  of  the  grateful  emo- 
tions that  overcome  me  on  witnessing 
this  demonstration  of  respect  for  my 
father. 

"He  knew  that  here  he  had  many 
sympathizing  friends,  but  what  would 


have  been  his  feelings  could  he  have 
known  that  after  nearly  forty  years, 
after  his  work  was  done  over  thirty 
years,  there  would  come  together  such 
a  multitude  as  this  to  do  him  honor! 
It  is  for  others  and  not  for  me  to  say. 
I  will  give  expression  to  but  few 
thoughts. 

"The  issues  of  1858  have  long  been 
settled.  My  father  called  the  struggle 
one  between  right  and  wrong.  In  spite 
of  the  great  odds  against  him  he  bat- 
tled on  sustained  by  conscience  and 
supported  by  the  idea  that  when  the 
fogs  cleared  away  the  people  would 
be  found  on  the  side  of  right. 

"He  was  right,  and  today  not  a 
man  could  be  found  who  would  not 
resist  the  evil  against  which  he  pro- 
tested. This  should  give  us  confidence 
in  our  battle  against  the  evils  of  our 
own  times.  Now,  as  then,  there  can 
be  but  one  supreme  issue,  that  be- 
tween right  and  wrong. 

"In  our  country  there  are  no  ruling 
classes.  The  right  to  direct  public  af- 
fairs according  to  his  might  and  in- 
fluence and  conscience  belongs  to  the 
humblest  as  well  as  to  the  greatest. 
The  elections  represent  the  judgments 
of  individual  voters.  Perhaps  at  times 
one  vote  can  destroy  or  make  the 
country's  prosperity  for  thirty  years. 
The  power  of  the  people,  by  their 
judgments  expressed  through  the  bal- 
lot box,  to  shape  their  own  destinies, 
sometimes  makes  one  tremble.  But  it 
is  times  of  danger,  critical  moments, 
which  bring  into  action  the  high 
moral  quality  of  the  citizenship  of 
America.  The  people  are  always  true. 
They  are  always  right,  and  I  have  an 
abiding  faith  they  will  remain  so." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories 
revealing  the  reluctance  with  which 
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he  accepted  public  acclaim  yet  dis- 
playing some  of  the  humanitarian 
traits  of  his  illustrious  father,  is  told 
by  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon.  Mr,  Cannon 
states  that  Lincoln  was  prevailed  up- 
on to  make  some  speeches  in  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1900  and  his  last 
speech  of  the  series  and,  as  far  as  is 
known  the  last  political  speech  of  his 
life,  was  made  at  Danville,  Illinois. 

Robert  Lincoln  arrived  at  Danville 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of 
the  speech  and  registered  at  the  ho- 
tel. Soon  a  reception  was  being  ar- 
ranged but  Lincoln  objected.  Later  on 
those  who  visited  his  room  discovered 
that  he  was  not  in  the  hotel.  They 
found  him  in  the  home  of  an  aged 
negress,  Mrs.  Maria  Vance,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Congressman  Cannon,  "en- 
joying one  of  the  finest  meals  of  corn 
pone  and  bacon  you  ever  tasted."  But 
it  is  best  to  let  Mr.  Cannon  tell  the 
story  in  his  own  words. 

"Mrs.  Vance  had  been  cook  before 
the  war  in  the  Lincoln  household  at 
Springfield  and  nurse  part  of  the  time 
for  young  Robert  Todd.  Lincoln  had 
heard  that  the  woman  was  still  living 
there  (Danville,  111.)  and  hunted  her 
up.  They  had  spent  several  hours  to- 
gether. We  hustled  him  away  and  to 
the  park,  where  a  great  and  impatient 
crowd  awaited  him.  No  sooner  was 
his  task  over  than  Lincoln  returned  to 
the  Vance  home,  humble  as  it  was, 
and  enjoyed  more  hours  of  talk  with 
the  aged  woman,  until  it  was  near  de- 
parture time  of  his  train.  That  was 
the  last  political  speech  he  ever  de- 
livered. From  that  day  until  her  death 
'Mammy'  Vance  received  a  substan- 
tial check  each  month  from  Chicago." 

Robert  Lincoln,  like  his  father  be- 
fore him,  was  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician, and  very  likely  it  was  Abra- 


ham Lincoln  who  impressed  upon 
Robert  the  necessity  of  a  sound  ma- 
thematical foundation  on  which  to 
build  his  educational  structure.  Fol- 
lowing somewhat  in  his  father's  steps 
he  was  able  to  use  surveyors'  instru- 
ments efficiently,  and  even  as  a  very 
old  man  he  obtained  much  pleasure 
out  of  the  activity.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  science  of  astron- 
omy, and  his  observatory  and  its  fur- 
niture became  the  hobby  atmosphere 
of  his  declining  years.  He  had  all 
the  clocks  in  his  home  set  daily  by  the 
United  States  observation  time. 

There  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  for  April  6,  1928,  a 
long  statement  about  Robert  Lincoln 
which  referred  to  the  son  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  Lincoln  as  "the  moody 
man  who  inherited  such  a  wake  of 
sorrow  but  who  resembled  his  par- 
ent little  in  looks  or  disposition." 
It  appears  that  in  one  room  at  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Club  there 
was  a  nook  where  a  few  cronies 
gathered  who  named  it  the  "Bob  Lin- 
coln Corner."  W.  W.  Kimball,  one  of 
the  group,  makes  this  comment  on 
the  above  character  sketch: 

"Men  who  frequented  the  'Bob  Lin- 
coln Corner'  of  the  Metropolitan 
Club,  within  the  last  decade  and  a 
half,  can  recognize  but  one  unimpor- 
tant item  in  this  description  (In 
Washington  Evening  Star)  as  in  any 
way  descriptive  of  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln. He  did  not,  in  general  physical 
effect,  resemble  his  father  in  looks, 
as  was  always  more  than  apparent. 

"He  was  not  moody.  He  was  never 
overborne  or  oppressed  by  his  father's 
greatness.  He  had  the  fine  apprecia- 
tion of  that  greatness,  that  could  come 
only  to  a  man  of  his  own  wide  expe- 
rience in  the  more  important  affairs 
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of  the  country,  administrations,  in 
diplomacy,  in  business  and  in  poli- 
tics, coupled  with  a  touching  filial 
affection,  understanding  and  admira- 
tion for  that  intimate  companion  of 
his  boyhood,  his  father. 

"He  inherited  his  father's  clear 
view  of  the  right,  his  broad  sympa- 
thies and  his  wonderful  patience.  He 
inherited  the  Todd  physique  and  the 
Lincoln  mind,  soul   and  feeling. 

"His  detached  view  of  self,  which 
enabled  him  to  estimate  himself  as  if 
he  were  some  other  person,  was 
startlingly  like  that  of  his  father. 

"He  had  his  father's  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  was  a  most  delightful  ra- 
conteur. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  can 
begin  to  get  a  little  comprehension 
of  what  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
has  not  heard  Robert  Lincoln  relate 
the  preliminaries  of  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  that  Cabinet  meet- 
ing in  which  Chase  denied,  in  Trum- 
bull's presence,  what  he  himself  had 
told  that  senator  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration's giving  in  to  the  Con- 
federacy and  how  and  why  this  de- 
nial brought  no  rupture  of  the  Cab- 
inet and  no  split  in  the  Republican 
party  at  that  most  critical  crisis. 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be 
cruelly  hurt  by  any  disrespect  for  his 
father's  memory,  intentional  or  other- 
wise, as  he  was  hurt  by  that  artistic 
insolence,  the  Barnard  statue  of  Lin- 
coln. Tributes  to  his  father's  memory, 
great  and  powerful  or  crude  and  hum- 
ble, were  ever  recurring  satisfactions 
to  him.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  was, 
for  him,  a  constant  delight  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all 
tributes. 

"That  he  did  not  go  to  Ford's  Thea- 


ter with  the  party  the  night  his  father 
was  killed,  was  always  a  source  of 
keen  regret;  for  he  thought  that  had 
he  been  of  that  theater  party,  his 
place,  as  a  youngster,  would  have 
been  against  the  closed  door  or  in 
the  doorway  of  the  box  through 
which  Booth  entered,  and  would  thus 
have  been  interposed,  with  perhaps, 
happy  results,  between  his  father  and 
Booth.  He  felt  keen  regret  that  he  was 
not  of  that  theater  party,  but  never 
remorse. 

"He  bore  his  sorrows  and  he  car- 
ried his  joys,  in  his  wonderful  inheri- 
tance as  his  father's  son,  as  a  Lincoln 
should. 

"His  decision  to  have  his  father's 
papers  kept  confidential,  for  a  time, 
lest  early  publicity  might  wound 
some  one,  came  naturally  to  a  man  of 
his  fine  feelings. 

"That  he  was  oppressed  by  an  in- 
definite but  ominous  evil  contained 
in  his  father's  confidential  papers, 
seems  childish  nonsense  to  people 
who  knew  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 

"He  was  never  moody,  he  was  a 
genial  acquaintance,  a  most  delight- 
ful companion  and  the  most  loyal  of 
friends. 

"God  rest  his  soul. 

"W.  W.  KIMBALL 

"Washington,  Good  Friday,  1928" 
Robert  Lincoln's  last  years  were 
lived  very  much  in  seclusion  and 
most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  his 
Manchester,  Vermont  home.  It  was 
here  that  he  passed  away  on  July  26, 
1926,  just  as  he  was  approaching  his 
eighty-second  birthday.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  to  reach  maturity  and  the 
last  male  member  of  the  family  to 
bear  the  Lincoln  name. 
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